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THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL 1 

IT would perhaps be too much to say that an adequate survey of the 
progress of English economic thought in the nineteenth century 
has been prevented by the long delay in the publication of John 
Stuart Mill's correspondence. Given a proper combination of eco- 
nomic historian and social philosopher the thing might have been done , 
even with the material heretofore at hand. A Leslie Stephen with 
something more of the political economist or a Walter Bagehot with 
fuller store as philosophical historian would have sufficed. But there 
has been no such union, and the ordinary attempt to write the later 
history of political economy in England has given us either shallow 
resumes or doctrinal chronicles. 

This is not surprising. The half-century from Ricardo's death in 
1823 to the publication of Marshall's Economics of Industry in r879 
finds, to a remarkable degree, interpretation as well as commentary in 
the economic environment, the personal contacts and the mental his- 
tory of John Stuart Mill. The period is virtually identical with the 
span of Mill's intellectual life, and this coincidence is no mere accident. 

More even than James Mill or John Ramsay McCulloch, John Stuart 
Mill was in early youth a Ricardian of the Ricardians. He studied 
the law and the prophets with an ardor that no student-economist has 
since approached ; he championed controverted principles with pre- 
cocious vigor ; he summarized doctrinal content with ideal succinctness ; 
and he supplied undetermined details with deliberate finality. If ever 
an intelligence drew form and sustenance from a philosophical creed, 
John Stuart Mill took these things from the Ricardian -Benthamite 
economics. 

In amazing contrast is the John Stuart Mill of the late sixties. The 
earlier classicism had developed into a quasi-modernity. James Mill, 
McCulloch, Torrens, Senior had passed. In their stead came intimacy 
with Thornton, regard for Cliffe- Leslie, admiration for Cairnes, friend- 
ship with Fawcett. The economic theories which in 1824, in rejoinder 
to Malthus's exaltation of Adam Smith's principles, Mill, no less than 
McCulloch, aggressively avowed as " the new political economy," had 

l The Letters of John Stuart Mill, edited, with an introduction, by Hugh S. R. 
Elliot, with a note on Mill's private life by Mary Taylor. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1910. Two volumes: xlvi, 312, 408 pp. 
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in 1867 become " the doctrines of the old school," full liberation from 
which, Mill declared, would mark a veritable " emancipation of polit- 
ical economy." Unless it be Dupont de Nemours, who sat at the feet 
of Quesnay in youth and wrangled with Jean Baptiste Say in old age , or 
Walter Bagehot, whose boast it was that he was the last man of the 
ante- Mill period, the history of economic thought has no counterpart 
for such a life-span. 

It is this physical extent of Mill's scientific life, with its incessant 
activities, its wide participations, its quick response to changing thought 
and new conditions, that has made students so eager for access to his 
informal writings. If the class- notes of the " Lectures on Justice, 
Police, Revenue and Arms " illumine Adam Smith's mental history, 
and the correspondence with Malthus, McCulloch and Trower make 
clear many things in Ricardo's text, how much more was to be expected 
from the rich store of Mill's literary Nachlass I 

Approached in such high expectancy, the volumes before us are 
likely, in the first instance, to arouse some disappointment. We are 
told that Mill ' ' left behind him an almost complete record of his cor- 
respondence over a large period of his life," and also that the rough 
drafts , which he invariably made , " accumulated in the course of years 
to many thousands." Apparently the descent of this material has 
been direct, with no intimation of loss. Upon Mill's death in 1873, 
his papers passed to Miss Helen Taylor ; upon the latter's death in 
1907, to her niece, Miss Mary Taylor, and thence to the editor. If 
the expressions quoted are to be reasonably interpreted, the letters here 
printed must be only a fractional part of the total number. Limita- 
tions of space doubtless required omission, and other even more im- 
portant considerations may have governed ; but, objectively considered, 
the result is interruption and disparity. 

There are in all nearly four hundred letters in the two volumes, ex- 
tending from 1829 to 1873. But of these, more than two-thirds date 
from the last ten years of the period. Before 1862 we have only 125 
letters, and of these ten were written in 1858 and fifteen in 1859. At 
the writing of the earliest of these — tome-like ("my epistle amounted 
to a quarto volume ") outpourings to John Stirling — Mill was already 
nearing the end of his first phase , with a decade of intense mental life 
behind him. For the decade and a half (1834-1848) preceding the 
appearance of the Principles of Political Economy, there are but two 
or three letters a year, sometimes less and occasionally none at all. 
It is only after his fifty-fifth year, with his life-work as an economist 
already long ended, that the record attains anything like adequacy in 
amount. 
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If we turn to the character of the letters, there is a corresponding 
sense of the detached. In occasion and content the range is tre- 
mendous : from a letter to Alexander Bain, recording Mill's first im- 
pressions on reading The Origin of Species, to a reply to a fourteen- 
year-old school-boy's note, asking Mill's opinion upon the question : 
' ' Is flogging good or bad for boys ? ' ' Parliamentary reform, Saint- 
Sim onism, cooperation, Catholic emancipation, plural voting, the 
American civil war, free trade and protection, Bradlaugh and atheism 
are among the larger topics discussed ; while the interstices are filled 
by deliverances as specific as that addressed to a lady who sought Mill's 
advice as to whether she should separate from her husband on grounds 
of incompatibility of temperament, or that sent to a youth of fifteen 
who asked Mill's opinion on the subject of predestination, explaining 
that he wished to become a sailor but was opposed by his parents lest 
he might be drowned. 

Some such variety, the reflex of Mill's active intelligence, would 
have been inevitable in any selection. But this need not have in- 
volved the entire absence, almost avoidance, of connecting links. The 
economist reader will wonder, for example, that the notable letters 
addressed by Mill to Fawcett in i860, to which Leslie Stephen re- 
ferred, should have been omitted, and that, on the other hand, Thorn- 
ton's charming letter to Fawcett, describing the daily life at Avignon, 
which Leslie Stephen had published as far back as 1886, should have 
been here included without any reference to its earlier use. 

Mr. Elliot is of the opinion that, from perhaps 1830, the letters 
which he has printed supply a tolerably connected history of Mill's life. 
But this is optimism. Indeed, the principle of selection has been dif- 
ferent. As explained by the editor, the volumes contain primarily all 
letters which Mill, anticipating such a course, had himself marked " for 
publication," together with those which seemed " to possess an inter- 
est, either on account of modern developments in political and philo- 
sophical speculation or on some other grounds." As a result, we have 
not so much the consecutive material from which mental development 
may be traced as an exhibit of significant but disassociated opinions. 

But any first disappointment overcome, the volumes before us take 
on very high documentary value — a value which will be appreciated , in 
varying degree, by the biographer of Mill's life, by the student of 
nineteenth-century political and philosophical thought and by the his- 
torian of economic doctrines. 

Mr. Elliot's editorial introduction summarizes admirably the prime 
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significance of the Letters as further biographical material. They dis- 
close an unsuspected emotional bent in Mill's character, and they 
emphasize his intense mental concentration when involved in any intel- 
lectual perplexity. We have, however, little of Mill intime. "Tome 
it appears a very weighty matter to write a letter," he confessed to 
Carlyle ; and Carlyle himself was impelled to " desiderate more hearti- 
ness." Here and there is a bonne bouche. To the author of an 
economic panacea he wrote in 1858 : " I certainly cannot accede to 
your proposal, that I should not merely study the book which is to re- 
fute me and all other political economists, but also assist you in writing 
it." And in 1854 he declined to become a member of the Honorary 
Council of the Neophyte Writers' Society on the ground that " there is 
already an abundance, not to say superabundance, of writers who are 
able to express in an effective manner the mischievous common-places 
which they have to say." A labored analysis of his own mode of think- 
ing, for Stirling's solace ; his gradual but inevitable reaction from deca- 
dent Saint-Simonism ; his intense distress at the loss of Carlyle's French 
Revolution and his almost pathetic eagerness to make some financial 
recompense ; the break with the Westminster and the founding of the 
London Review ; the circumstances connected with his parliamentary 
defeat — these are among the incidents which, if not positive additions 
to our knowledge of Mill's life and activities, will yet be welcome 
material to Mill's biographer. 

Of Mill's emotional fervor we have evidence, not only in the warmth 
of his friendship with Carlyle and Sterling and in his historic passion 
for Mrs. Taylor, but in a many-sided desire for human betterment, were 
it the abolition of slavery, the emancipation of woman or the spread of 
industrial cooperation. I can not go as far as the editor, who asserts 
that emotional intensity was the origin of Mill's social and political 
interests, and that his political and economic studies were prosecuted 
" to satisfy his restless desire to improve the lot of mankind," rather 
than inspired by " the truly scientific spirit whose sole purpose is the 
discovery of truth ' ' ; but it is certain that the alternate title of his great 
economic treatise — " with some of its applications to social philosophy " 
— assumes a deeper significance when read in the light of the new 
evidence of his keen and wide sympathies. 

Occasionally this emotional susceptibility passed into an elephantine 
aesthetic ism ; as when he said, of Wordsworth's poetry: "He has 
advanced that great subject beyond any other man, being probably the 
first person who ever combined, with such eminent success in the prac- 
tice of the art, such high powers of generalization and habits of medita- 
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tion on its principles" — an opinion which suggests Ricardo's tribute 
to Rubens's "Descent from the Cross." But, on the other hand, 
nothing could be finer than the lines to Stirling, then in the shadow of 
death : " I have never so much wished for another life as I do for the 
sake of meeting you in it. ... I shall never think of you but as one of 
the noblest, and quite the most lovable of all men I have known or 
ever look to know." Even the chilling phrases which warded off an 
impending visit from Gompertz, his German translator, and brought 
upon that enthusiastic admirer a nervous breakdown from which he 
never fully recovered, were followed by expressions of "unalterable 
feelings of friendship and regard," which were unquestionably sincere. 

The student of nineteenth-century thought will welcome the Letters 
for many utterances — the more significant because often unstudied — 
concerning the great politico- philosophical currents that ran parallel 
with much of Mill's life. In 1831 it was " the approaching downfall 
of the Peers or that of the Church," with the possibility that " in six 
months a national convention " will be sitting in London. In the face 
of such expectations, " literature is suspended ; men neither read nor 
write ' ' ; and " the writing, buying and reading of books has come to an 
end in France as well as here." A little later: " Intelligence and 
knowledge are less valued just now, except for purposes of money- 
making, than at any period since the Norman Conquest, or possibly 
since the invasion of the Romans." Carlyle's reviews, at first "such 
consummate nonsense," soon afford " more edification and more com- 
fort than from all else that I have read for years past." Wordsworth 
is " the best talker I ever heard." Southey is " a man of gentle feel- 
ings and bitter opinions." The death of Goethe was " the extinction 
of the greatest man then living in Europe." It was almost coincident 
with the passing of Cuvier and of Bentham . These were ' ' the three 
greatest men in [the world] in their several departments." Alison is 
" quite inconceivably stupid and twaddling." The Edinburgh is dis- 
tinguished by Macauley's " ignorance of the subject and assumption 
of knowledge." Grote is "a man of good, but not first-rate intel- 
lect"; and Emerson, introduced in a colorless note to Carlyle, at 
d'Eichtal's suggestion, is not " a very hopeful subject." The Times is 
" the meanest, most malicious, and most hypocritical among our very 
low newspaper press." Disraeli's Sybil cannot be " received as testi- 
mony, or supposed to be anything but a commonplace story. ' ' Fichte's 
work is "a fanciful theory to account for imaginary facts." In 1867 
John Morley is pronounced " one of our best and most rising periodical 
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writers on serious subjects." Lord Wellesley is " that most plausible 
and successful of political humbugs." The American Civil War is " the 
lawless rebellion of the Southern Americans in defence of an institution 
which is the sum of all lawlessness, as Wesley said it was of all vil- 
lainy." In 1866, Herbert Spencer's is "the rising philosophical 
name at the present, and will probably stand very high ten years 
hence." 

It is however with the third aspect of these volumes, their usefulness 
in tracing the progress of English economic thought in the nineteenth 
century, that political economists will be primarily concerned. 

By 1829, the date of the first letter here published, John Stuart Mill 
the economist was already an old young man. He had read everything 
in sight, and he had digested all that he had read. He had broken 
more than one lance in defence of economic orthodoxy, and his opinions, 
represented approximately by the successive editions of his father's 
Elements of Political Economy, had attained definite form. Here he 
had paused. A contribution to the Examiner " now and then on 
some insulated question of political economy," kept his hand in touch. 
But the time had " not yet come when a calm and impartial person can 
intermeddle with advantage on the questions and contests of the 
day " ; and if there was any body of knowledge which Mill deemed 
himself capable of promoting, it was not political economy but " the 
science of science itself, the science of investigation — of method." 

With the renewal of his earlier interests, which resulted in the writ- 
ing of the Unsettled Questions (destined to remain unpublished until 
1844), Mill's Autobiography had already made us familiar. But here 
we have for the first time, in a letter to John Stirling, October 22, 1831 , 
the interesting circumstances that induced the composition : 

I have just put the finishing hand to my part of a work on Political Econ- 
omy, which Graham and I are writing jointly; our object is to clear up 
some points which have been left doubtful, to correct some which we con- 
sider to be wrong, and to show what the science is and how it should be 
studied. I have written five essays — four on detached questions and one 
on the science itself. Graham is to write five more on the same subjects; 
we are then to compare notes, throw our ideas into a common stock, talk 
over all disputed points till we agree (which, between us two, we know by 
experience to be by no means an indefinite postponement), and then one 
of us is to write a book out of the materials. Graham is to add a sixth 
essay on a very important part of the subject which is above my reach, and 
which I am only to criticise when it is done. I am now resting upon my 
oars. 
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It is not clear whether Graham ever fulfilled his engagement ; but 
another letter to Stirling, dated May, 1844, throws light upon the long 
delay in issue : " I have also been able to get published some Political 
Economy essays, written fourteen years ago. This is one effect of the 
success of the ' Logic.'" Even as late as 1856 Mill thought kindly 
enough of the volume to send a copy to Constantino Baer as embodying 
his views upon the relation of economic science and practice. 

For the crucial years that followed the writing of the Unsettled 
Questions there is some graphic evidence. First there was a reaction 
from " gigmanity." Practical Toryism had become " essentially in- 
compatible with any large and generous aspirations. " Assured of the 
safety of a few dozens of persons, " to be missionaries of the great truth 
in which alone there is any well-being for mankind individually," Mill 
cared not " though a revolution were to exterminate every person in 
Great Britain and Ireland who has ^500 a year. ' ' 

Then followed " that period of recovery after the petrifaction of a 
narrow philosophy, in which one feels quite sure of scarcely anything 
respecting Truth, except that she is many-sided." Mill could protest as 
to McCulloch's hair-splitting distinction between wages and profits, and 
he could threaten Stirling to * ' scrape together the means of paying my 
passage to St. Vincent's and see whether you will employ me to teach 
your niggers political economy " ; but deeper forces were stirring. In 
1834 he resented any association with " the benevolentiary soup- 
kitchen school." Economic laissez faire, like political fatalism, was an 
outworn creed: " If you can do nothing for that society which has 
hitherto made nobody the happier unless it be yourselves, the rest of 
mankind must try what they can do to improve their own lot without 
your assistance, and then, perhaps, you may not like their manner of 
proceeding." 

Saint-Simonism was the " gleam of light through the darkness." In 
some form or other, suggested by experience, its social organization 
was likely to be " the final and permanent condition of the human 
race." "I watch the experiment," he wrote to d'Eichthal, "and 
watch it with all the solicitude and anxiety of one whose hopes of the 
very rapid and early improvement of human society are wrapt up in 
its success." Even when disillusionment had come, the confession was 
reluctant : " The Saint-Simonians have done so much good that one 
regrets they were not capable of doing more." 

The first intimation of the Principles of Political Economy is given 
in May, 1844, hard upon the success of the Logic and the publisher's 
acceptance of the Unsettled Questions .• " I think my next book will be 
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a systematic treatise on Political Economy, for none of the existing 
ones are at all up to the present state of speculation." Of greater 
interest is his own estimate of the purpose of the work, addressed to 
William Connor a year after its appearance. 

The progress of events and of opinion has left such political economists as 
those whose dicta you relate, very far behind, and their authority will soon 
stand as low as it deserves. My object in writing a treatise on Political 
Economy was to rescue from the hands of such people the truths they mis- 
apply, and by combining these with other truths to which they are 
strangers, to deduce conclusions capable of being of some use to the pro- 
gress of mankind. 

After 1850 the interest of the Letters to the political economist is as 
much in Mill's incidental expressions of economic import as in his 
formal activities and opinions. The poems of "the Corn Law 
Rhymer," Reuben Elliott, "will go down to posterity as one of the 
principal memorials of this age." Harriet Martineau is " a mere 
tyro " in political economy, who " reduces the laissez /aire system to 
absurdity as far as the principle goes, by merely carrying it out to all 
its consequences." Fourier is " a sort of Robert Owen," under whose 
system man is to acquire absolute power over the laws of physical 
nature, including among other happy results the transmutation of the 
sea into lemonade. Grote was " universally beloved for his extreme 
goodness, his simplicity, uprightness and gentleness; resembling 
Ricardo in that particular, though a far inferior man to him in powers 
of intellect." In 1848, the socialists are " the greatest element of 
improvement in the present state of mankind." Newman's Political 
Economy is " but a poor book." In 1852, one of the most difficult 
questions which one can put either to himself or to others is " how to 
teach social science to the uneducated, when those who are called the 
educated have not learnt it." Professor Green of Poona is com- 
mended for " just appreciation of the great teachers of political econ- 
omy, particularly Ricardo." John Black "changed the opinion of 
some of the leading political economists, particularly my father's, re- 
specting Poor Laws, by the articles he wrote in the Chronicle in favor 
of a Poor Law for Ireland." In 1858 : " There is a Professorship of 
Political Economy at University College, but I believe there are hardly 
ever any pupils " — this to William Newmarch, a propos of founding a 
professorship at King's College in honor of Tooke. Cherbuliez's 
Precis is " l'un des meilleurs ouvrages qui aient encore paru sur 
l'Economie Politique," and Courcelle-Seneuil's work on political econ- 
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omy seemed " very sound and sensible." Cobden was " perhaps the 
most perfectly honest man among all English politicians of his time and 
of anything like his celebrity, for he meant every word that he said." 
Rau's works are " the part with which I am best acquainted of the 
German writers on political economy, in which, as you justly surmise, 
I am not by any means well read." John Ramsay McCulloch is 
" both prejudiced and inaccurate. I never place any confidence in 
the first edition of any of his books ; but as the plan of most of them 
is good, people generally supply him with information which enables 
him to improve them very much in the second." 

There is an easy description for Thornton of peasant proprietorship 
in the Avignon district. Of considerable doctrinal importance is an 
acknowledgment to Cairnes "for the sifting which you have given to 
my review of Thornton." There is also a significant examination 
paper on political economy drawn up by Mill in response to a request 
from Miss Davis, of the College, Hitchin, that he should examine her 
pupils in that subject. Beyond this, there are interesting letters on 
convict labor, land nationalization, indirect taxation, socialism, the 
working classes, trade-unionism, taxation of capital and gold produc- 
tion. Cooperative production is associated with woman's suffrage as 
" the two great changes that will regenerate society." Misuse by par- 
tisan protectionists in the United States, New South Wales, Australia 
and New Zealand of Mill's qualified approval of protection to infant 
industries leads to complete recantation even of this concession, and 
to a denunciation of the American tariff, quite in the modern spirit, as 
" an organized system of pillage of the many by the few." In 1869 
Mill has still ' ' a good deal to read and study before I next revise my 
' Political Economy' for another edition." Even as late as 1872, the 
year before his death, he is discussing with Cairnes the theory of value , 
as to which ' ' our difference is merely verbal " ; whereas property taxa- 
tion and trust investments are the " two questions connected with the 
application of Political Economy on which I should much like to 
compare notes with you." 

The biographical interest of the Letters is enhanced by an important 
note on Mill's private life, contributed by Miss Helen Taylor. It is a 
brief in defence of Mill's conduct to his own family and to his friend, 
John Taylor. Even if this plea, written with the sympathy and knowl- 
edge of a devoted kinsman, fails to dispel the reader's doubt, it at 
least emphasizes new or neglected aspects of what is perhaps after all 
an insoluble problem. 
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Some mention has already been made of Mr. Elliot's notable editorial 
introduction. In discrimination and breadth it seems to me better 
than anything that has heretofore been written upon Mill, and it leaves 
no doubt in the reader's mind as to the source from which a future 
definitive biography may be expected. In the matter of annotation, 
there has apparently been wavering intention between entire omission 
and reasonable apparatus, with the result that the infrequent notes are 
by no means distributed with respect to the largest occasion. The 
grouping of the letters into chronological chapters is convenient, and 
the index seems to be full and carefully prepared. Several hitherto 
unpublished portraits of the Mills and of the Taylors and a facsimile 
reproduction of the remarkable " pre-marriage statement" add to the 
attractiveness of the volumes. 

Jacob H. Hollander. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



